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N  THIS  ISSUE :  Video  Articles .  .  .  Nam  June  Paik, 
by  Marianne  Doezema,  Media  Reform  is  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Issue  of  Our  Time,  a  dialogue  with  Nicholas 
Johnson,  Public  Access,  an  interview  by  Peter  Bird 
&  Image  Processor,  by  Richard  Mandeberg;  along 
with  photographs  by  Ken  Raynor  6-  Ben  Coleman, 
Xerox  Art  by  Jim  Shaw,  The  News  Outline  of  1928- 
1929 ....  plus  a  lightworks  bicentennial  poster! 
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The  End  By  Jim  Shaw 
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lightworks 
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lightworks  is  a  non-profit  enterprise,  your 
support  is  welcome. 
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GALLERY  OF  CIRCLES 
FROM  DIFFERENT  LANDS 


THEY  WHO  DESTROY  THE 
CIRCLE  DESTROY 
THEMSELVES  AND 
INNOCENT 
BYSTANDERS 

SO  CREATE 
A  NEW  TOMORROW  WITH  THE 
EXCREMENT  OF  TODAY 
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Capture  the  spirit  of  ’76.  .  . 


.  .  .  1976.  Redesign  the  dollar  and  send  us  the 
bill.  If  we  take  a  liking  to  it  you’ll  see  it  in  our 
July  issue  and  receive  a  First  Prize  Award  of 
25  samples  of  the  present  “George  Washing¬ 
ton’’  dollar  for  your  permanent  bicentennial 
collection. 

Submit  your  design  by  July  8,  1976  in  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  and  send  to: 

UGHTWORKS  1225  Olivia  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 


WEST  SIDE 
BOOK  SHOP 

113  W.  Liberty  St.  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48108  (313)  995-1891 

Fine  Us8d  &  Rare  Books  Bought  &  Sold 


DECLARE  YOUR  INDEPENDENCE 
FROM  BIG  BUSINESS 

JOIN  THE  SECOND 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
FORA 

DEMOCRATIC  ^ 

ECONOMY! 


CAPITOL  BLDG., 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

CELEBRATE  WITH  THE 
PEOPLES  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

For  transportation  information  call  313*995*1055  or 
994*0770  or  contact  603  E.  William  or  room  4118  Michigan 
Union  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor. 


baobab 

FOLK  ART  GALLERY 


123  West  Washington,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


CLOTH  OF  GOLD 

6)1  CHURCH  ST 
ANN  ARBOR 
MICH,  48104 

1-1313)994-4663 
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S.  L.  Keller 


Lifihtworks 


Let.  us  know  about,  any  events 
exhibitions,  films,  theatre,  dance  (SS 


other  happenings.  We’ll  list,  them 
in  our  monthly  calendar  free! 


nyifk 

SfjWSiwHir 

We  do. 


you  should,  too ! 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  lightworks  at  $2.50 
for  6  issues. 

Enclosed  is  $ _ □  check  □  money  order. 

Name  _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 
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“  I  GOT  MINE  IN  THE  MAIL!” 
Bicentennial  *T*  Shirts  $3.00 


SMLX-L 

blue 

XXX 

orange 

XX 

yellow 

xx  >r 

Circle  size  and  color  preference. 
Please  be  sure  to  indicate  first 
and  second  color  choices.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to:  The 
Ann  Arbor  Peoples  Bicentennial 
Commission,  603  E.  William, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48108. 


‘Tlje  cpiiqt  Coop 

994-0770 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN: 

Low  cost,  high  quality  duplications.  .  .burn  sten¬ 
cils,  multi-color  printing,  business  cards... if  it 
fits  in  our  machine  we’ll  give  it  a  try. 


4118  Michigan  Union 

ANN  ARBOR 

MLCHIGAN  48108 
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Photographs  by  Ken  Raynor 
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Then,  you  will  often  find  the 
word  “Frankenstein”  in  your 
reading.  In  a  story  written  by  an 
English  author,  Frankenstein 
was  a  young  man  who  built  a 
mechanical  monster  which  was 
just  like  a  human  being  except 
that  it  had  no  soul.  This  creature 
became  angry  at  its  maker,  and 
finally  killed  him  and  destroyed 
itself. 


Other  Modern  Robots 

Every  boy  and  girl  has  prob¬ 
ably  owned  a  gyroscope — a  fast- 
spmning  top  which  will  not  fall 
over  even  when  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  most  unsteady  positions.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  gyro- 


‘Mr.  Televox” 


scope  works  is  used  in  making  one 
of  the  most  useful  robots.  It  is 
the  automatic  steering  device 
now  used  on  many  big  vessels. 
Sailors  call  this  automatic  helms¬ 
man  “Metal  Mike”,  and  it  steers 
a  ship  much  straighter  than  any 
human  steersman  and  with  less 
chance  of  error. 

We  have  all  seen  “movies”  in 
which  the  hero,  a  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator  in  a  lonely  station,  saves  a 
trainload  of  people  by  throwing  a 
switch,  preventing  a  collision, 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Well,  this 
“movie”  hero  will  probably  lose 
his  job  soon,  because  the  big  rail¬ 
roads  are  experimenting  with  au¬ 
tomatic  train  control,  which 


An  Elementary 

New  York  City 


Vol.  VII 


Week  of  Sei 


COMMON  NAMES —UNCOMMON  MEN 

'“pHERE  are  many,  many  Smiths  and  Hoovers  in  city  directories 

nowadavs^andHth^?8’  bUt  When  anyone  says  Smith  or  Hoover 
nowadays— and  these  names  are  on  everyone’s  tongue— we  all 

recUE  °  SndRi^vdf  h^efl about’  f°r  e!ther  Herbert  C  Hoover  or 
Aitred  E.  Smith  will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  State* 

they- and  what th* 

th^Tm  hle7p°y-lan?  too)  wonders  whether  some  day 
“Bert^H»ver  3d^V-°r<!STt0r’  ,n,  ,othw  fam»us  P*«on. 

of  the  s„yrtdfor  ^ 

CUy  am  “  Iow>-  “d  “A1”  »  Poor  hoy  in  New  York 

How  They  Started 

Alfred  Smith  was  born  Dec  30  1373  nn  „ 

tenement  m  busy,  crowded  New  York.  When  Alfred  wasa^ittli 
over  seven  months  old,  Herbert  Hoover  was  born  at  wIf  R 
Iowa.  That  was  on  Ano*  in  1Q71  q  ,  West  Branch, 

been  torn  down,  but  Hoovet-s  rtii 

father  was  a  blacksmith;  Smith 's  a  track  driver  H°°Ver  S 

Hoover  as  a  Boy 

pr?bTwyrfedb?hy?°cWekea„Ss  rdwateredtheloZs  ‘a™  wF  U* 

and  a  few  years  later,  his  mother  died,  too.  ’  ^  father  dled’ 

After  a  while  he  went  to  Oregon  to  live  witli  nm  1  „ 

became  interested  in  mines,  and  in  the  rocks  that  i  t  i'  He 
our  earth.  When  the  time  came,  he  wenTL  sSnfofd  Un“  ersiS? 


is  TTHerbert  Hoover 
and  Mrs.  Hoover.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Hoover  is  to  be  the 

Land”'  ThSt  nady  of  the 
Hwh0;fT^ey,have  two  sons, 
Herbert  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Al¬ 
lan  Henry.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoover  met  when  they  were 
both  attending  Stanford 
University  at  Palo  Alto, 

ft  Palo" Altoe‘r  home  Is  now 


THE  NATION  C 

JD  EADERS,  allow  us  to  intr« 
United  States — Herbert  Cl 
the  next  Vice  President — Cha 
smiling,  gray-haired  woman  i: 
First  Lady  of  the  Land  ! 

And  so  the  exciting  three-moi 
tumult  and  the  shouting  die”,  a: 
lias  entrusted  leadership  to  the 
lient  citizens. 

Let  us  not  forget  Alfred  E. 
made  such  a  gallant  fight  tj 
Although  defeated  in  the  elec 
brave  battle  in  upholding  the  i'l 

Let  us  also  give  a  thought  toj 
of  next  year,  after  steering  the 
years,  will  turn  the  wheel  over; 

A  Bi 

As  this  is  written,  full  return! 
show  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  to  reci 

(OntimiMl  G 
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Columbus,  Ohio 


ember  10-14,  1928 


No.  1 


)0SES  HOOVER 

uce  the  nex„  President  of  the 
k  Hoover!  Beside  him  stands 
■s  Curtis  of  Kansas.  And  the 
lone  other  than  Mrs.  Hoover, 

i-long  campaign  is  ended;  “the 
once  more  the  American  people 
anils  of  one  of  its  most  promi- 

lith  and  “Joe”  Robinson,  who 
the  Nation’s  highest  honors. 
)n,  they  are  honored  for  their 
les  and  opinions  of  their  party, 
tlvin  Coolidgc,  who  on  March  4 
hip  of  state  for  more  than  five 
President  Hoover. 

Vote 

Lre  not  yet  to  be  had,  but  figures 
•e  one  of  the  most  sweeping  vic- 

I’ouvtl]  Piijre) 


A  TRIP  ON  THE  MAGIC  CARPET 

'\X7’HILE  jrou  have  been  enjoying  your  summer  vacation,  per- 
vv  haps  you  haven’t  been  following  the  news  of  the  past  few 
months  very  closely.  If  you  do  not  know  about  these  events,  you 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  events  of  the  coming  school  year. 

So  let  us  have  a  short  review,  by  taking  a  trip  on  our  Magic 
Carpet.  Whether  or  not  you  believe  in  fairies,  you  surely  remem¬ 
ber  the  man  in  “The  Arabian  Nights”  who  had  the  Magic  Carpet 
which  took  him  swiftly  through  the  air  wherever  he  wanted  to  go. 
Let  us  imagine  that  we,  too,  have  such  a  wonderful  carpet. 

Choose  a  Conductor  from  among  your  classmates.  The  teacher 
will  appoint  other  pupils  to  read  the  various  parts. 


Conductor:  Is  everybody  ready?  Sit  on  the  carpet,  then,  and 
hold  tight,  for  we  are  going  to  go  very  fast.  The  first  stop  will  be 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Here’s  the  Missouri  River.  People  who  live 
near  the  river  sometimes  call  it  the  “Big  Muddy”. 

Kansas  City:  This  was  a  very  busy  and  colorful  city  during  the 
week  beginning  with  June  10.  Men  and  women  from  all  over  the 
United  States  came  here  to  take  part  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  The  Convention  met  to  choose  the  Republican 
Party’s  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course  you  all  know  that  Herbert  Hoover  is  the  party’s 
candidate  for  President,  and  that  Senator  Charles  Curtis  of  Kan¬ 
sas  is  the  candidate  for  Vice  President. 

Conductor:  We  shall  hear  more  about  these  men  in  coming 
issues  of  The  NEWS  OUTLINE.  Now  let  us  be  on  our  way.  We 
shall  fly  south  to  Houston,  Texas.  There  below  us  are  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  and  there’s  the  Arkansas  River.  And  here  we  are  at 
Houston.  Hello,  Houston,  what  can  you  tell  these  children? 

Houston:  Houston’s  biggest  summer  event  was  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  which  began  June  26.  Of  course,  everybody 


Alfred  E.  Smith  Sen.  Robinson  Herbert  Hoover  Sen.  Curtis 


Our  Next  Vice  President 


some  day  we  may  shut  off  our  Ec 
our  Edison-made  electric  lights, 
an  Edison-made  “  movie  ”,  and  r 

What  else  is  being  done  to  ho: 

of  Edison’s  best  friends.  Mr.  F 
Museum”  near  Dearborn,  Mich. 
Mr.  Edison’s  tools,  notebooks,  ai 
world  owes  much  to  Thomas  Ah 


PEOPLE  AND  PLA( 

A  Perfect  Servant 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a 
servant  in  your  home  who  would 
do  everything  you  asked  at  any 
time;  was  on  duty  night  and  day; 
never  asked  for  wages;  and  never 
took  “a  day  off”?  A  number  of 
inventors  are  trying  to  make 
“mechanical  men”,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  picture.  “He”  will 


walk,  or  sit  down,  or  do  many 
other  things  upon  command. 

He  has  an  American  cousin 
called  “Mr.  Televox”,  who  an¬ 
swers  the  telephone,  starts  vac¬ 
uum  sweepers,  fans,  and  other 
electrical  equipment,  all  by  hear¬ 
ing  a  certain  sound.  The  other 
day  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  in¬ 
ventor  demonstrated  automatic 
street  car  “crews”. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  a  Busy  Merchant 

Our  busy  factories  make  more 
goods  than  can  be  used  by  our 
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OPEN  My 
EXCEPT/ 

HOUR> 

T  ON  THIS  CHARGE  YOU 

_ _ _ _  cl  COURT  TO  POST  AN  APPEAR 

AOtTl  I  .UI.»L  klNALTIES.  APPEARANCE  SHOULD  bt 
ftK  FROM  DATE  HEREOF.  15th  OISTRICt  COURT,  Gth 
5l  DG.  ANN  ARROR,  MICH'GAfJ. 

:UNS  MUST  ACCOMPANY  YOUR  REMITTANCE  I  HEREBY 
Guilty  AND  WAIVE  A  HEARING  IN  COURT 

SIGNATURE _ 

DO  NOT  SEND  CASH 

i  REMOVE  TAPE,  FOLD  HERE  AND  SEAL  ! 
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light-works,  june,  1976 


Lightworks 

Centerfold 

“ Selected  events,  places,  phenomena  and 
curiosities.  ” 


FOOD 


Our  taste  buds  respond  to  light  and  cooled 
back  food,  most  particularly  salads.  Check 
these  recipes  for  refreshing  and  simple 
summer  meals. 

CUCUMBER  &  YOGURT  SALAD 
To  Serve  2  to  4: 

1  cucumber 

2  cups  yogurt 

2  to  1  tsp.  white  vinegar 

1  tsp.  dried  mint 

or 

2  tsp.  fresh  mint 
14 tsp.  dry  dill 

or 

14 tsp.  fresh  dill 
To  prepare: 

Pare  and  gut  cucumber.  Cut  int.o  cubes. 
Mix  with  remaining  ingredients. 

SPINACH  &  CHEESE  SALAD 
To  Serve  2  to  4: 

1  pkg.  fresh  spinach 
14  lb.  cheddar  cheese 
1  onion 

1  cup  mayonaisse 
14  tsp.  white  pepper 


1  dash  white  vinegar 

To  Prepare: 

Remove  stems  from  spinach.  Dice 
cheese  and  mince  onion.  Combine  all 
ingredients  and  season  with  vinegar  to 
taste. 


GREEK  SALAD 
To  Serve  2  people: 

1  head  Boston  Bib  or  Romaine  lettuce 

2  tomatoes 

10  black  olives 

1  green  pepper 

6  oz.  Feta  cheese 

2  scallions 

Vi  tsp.  oregano 
salt  and  pepper 
To  Prepare: 

Shred  lettuce  and  combine  wedged 
tomatoes  and  sliced  green  pepper  and 
scallions.  Crumble  cheese  and  add 
remaining  ingredients.  Suggested  and 
traditional  dressing  uses  lemon  juice 
and  oil. 


ANN  ARBOR 


“We  are  thirteen  artists  brought  together 
by  circumstances  of  mutual  acquaintance 
with  the  one  of  us  who  was  asked  to  arrange 
a  show,  which  became  this  show,  called 
Visionaries.  Being  joined  by  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  acquaintanceship  we  have  no 
artistic  unification  to  make  statements 
about.  Nonetheless  we  are  having  this  show 
and  we  hope  you  all  come  and  enjoy  it.  We 
are  makers  of  photographs,  paintings,  xer¬ 
oxes,  graphics,  ceramics,  sculpture,  and 
immediacy  pieces.’’ 

A.B. 

The  official  opening  of  the  bikepath  link¬ 
ing  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti  occured  on 
June  17.  Although  poor  road  conditions, 
and  the  lack  of  adequately  clear  regulations 
governing  bike  and  automobile  traffic  re¬ 
main  unsolved,  it  represents  the  recognition 
of  bicycling  as  a  viable  and  necessary 
means  of  transportation. 

The  efficiency  of  the  bicycle  is  right  on 
top.  “Apart  from  increasing  his  unaided 
speed  by  a  factor  of  three  or  four  the  cyclist 
improves  his  (energy-consuming) 
ciency-rating  to  number  one  among  moving 
creatures.  (Scientific  American,  March, 
1973)  Moreover,  the  bike  is  a  real  plus  for 
personal  health,  commerce,  clean  air,  and 
oh  yes,  the  energy  crisis. 

The  Huron  River  offers  some  of  the  most 


Jim  Shaw 


DETROIT 

Grand  Circus  Exchange  is  the  name  for  a 
group  of  Detroit  artists  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  presentation  space  for  the  perform¬ 
ing  and  visual  arts.  Diversity  and  experimen¬ 
tation  mark  the  work  of  these  people  whose 
interests  range  from  operatic  music  to 
progressive  jazz,  to  improvisional  theater. 
Grand  Circus  Exchange  is  very  much  in¬ 
volved  with  the  development  of  multi-media 
performance. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  their  repertoire  is 
the  original  dance/drama  pieces  written 
and  performed  by  Mary  Roberts  and  Julie 
Jensen.  Drawing  upon  elements  of  abstract 
dance  and  absurdist  and  feminist  theater, 
Roberts  and  Jensen  have  produced  truly 
compelling  drama.  Their  next  performance 
will  be  Friday  July  2,  at  8:30  P.M.  at  Grand 
Circus  Exchange,  47  E.  Harper.  Admission 
is  $2.00.  For  more  information  on  this  and 
other  performances  call  964-7380. 


July  7  through  August  20 

Rackham  Galleries  (Third  Floor  of  the 

Rackham  Bldg,  on  Washington  St.) 

Gallery  Hours:  10-4:00 
Opening:  July  7  7:00  pm 

Ben  Colman,  Janet  Boettger,  Jim  Shaw, 
Ann  Kremers,  Charlie  Ruggles,  Kathy 
Ryan,  Franz  Goldschmidt,  Kathe  Rogers, 
John  Degroot,  Ann  Belden,  Warren  Robin¬ 
son,  John  Angell,  Ken  Raynor. 


enjoyable  cruises  in  the  area.  There  are 
hopes  of  developing  a  river  bike  path 
running  from  Dexter,  east  through  Ann 
Arbor,  and  on  to  Belleville.  Group  rides  are 
organized  through  the  Ann  Arbor  Area 
Youth  Hostel  with  a  contact  for  that  being 
Ruebin  Chapman  at  761-2274.  Likewise  the 
Naked  Wrench  Bicycle  Co-op  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Student  Activities  Building  can 
offer  insight  into  bike  repair  and  culture. 
And  if  you’re  into  racing,  it’s  the  Wolverine 
Bicycle  Club.  Check  out  Mike  Kolin’s  Bike 
Shop  for  that  information.  Should  you  have 
a  desire  to  be  a  bicycle  advocate  and  help 
encourage  more  bikeways  contact  Ann  Hunt 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  Bicycle  League  at 
761-1147. 


The  University  of  Michigan  is  hosting  a 
converence  on  solar  energy  utilization  from 
July  12-23.  This  is  a  meeting  of  architects, 
engineers,  environmentalists,  and  just 
about  everyone  interested  and  aware  of  the 
mtportance  of  solar  energy  development.  It 
should  be  an  exciting  converence  and  if 
interested  you  should  check  with  the  engi¬ 
neering  school  or  Professor  John  Clark  for 
details. 


WDET-101.9  FM,  public  radio  for  metro¬ 
politan  Detroit  celebrated  installation  of  a 
much  needed  new  transmitter,  antenna, 
and  studio  production  gear  in  mid-June. 

The  equipment  which  replaced  the  rather 
ancient  machinery  of  the  old  WXYZ  studio 
will  provide  a  clearer,  more  consistent  audio 
signal  especially  for  car  radios  and  outlying 
areas. 

Commercial  free  DET  is  proving  radio 


can  be  determined  and  shaped  by  listeners 
preference.  In  March  of  this  year  $40,000  in 
citizen  pledges  was  raised  and  matched  3:1 
by  a  federal  H.E.W.  grant  of  $103,000 
allowing  the  new  equipment  to  become  a 
long  overdue  reality.  It  is  exciting  and 
inspiring  to  see  and  hear  community-based 
radio  continue  and  prosper  demonstrating 
that  collective  people  energy  is  power. 


The  Human  Press,  60  Harper,  Detroit 
48202,  is  a  user-oriented  collective  of  print¬ 
ers  based  in  the  Detroit  Alternative  School. 
It  maintains  one  letterpress  and  two  offset 
machines  providing  direct  and  low-cost 
access  to  print  media.  While  incorporating  a 
graphic  arts  program  for  their  school,  the 
founders  seek  community  sponsorship  and 
support,  offering  services  and  instruction  in 
mass-produced  print. 
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77ie  Sleep  of  Reason  By  Jim  Shaw 
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“ In  Videospace  it’s  impossible  to  know  where  your 
insides  end  and  your  outsides  begin.  ” 

— Michael  Shamberg,  Raindance 


Information  is  structure;  information  is  energy.  Video  technology  provides  people 
with  an  accessible  medium  for  immediate  information  exchange.  Unlike  the  one 
directional  product  orientation  of  television,  video  is  a  process  oriented  medi¬ 
um  and  thus  a  human  one.  With  the  evolution  of  the  portapak  has  come  the 
existence  of  a  highly  interactive  information  feedback  system  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  alternative  information  network  all  leading  to  the  democrati¬ 
zation  of  our  communications  media.  Video  technology  has  unbounded  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  coupling  of  imagination  and  transmitability.  Through  the 
fusion  of  the  artists’  and  technicians  sensibilities  video  has  become  a  crea¬ 
tive  instrument  filled  with  liberating  potential.  Herein,  lightworks  explores 
various  new  directions  in  the  growth  of  video  as  an  artists  tool,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  cable  network  and  public  access  in  the  local  area,  and  some  of  the  latest 
technology. 


/ 
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Nam  June  Paik 

B y  Marianne  Doezema 

Nam  June  Paik  is  known  as  the  George  Washington  of  video  art  because  he  was  the 
first.  Dangerous  though  it  is  to  attempt  to  designate  firsts,  Paik  has  earne  t  re  is 
tinction.  Not  only  was  his  1963  Exhibition  at  the  Galerie  Parnass,  in  Wuppertal, 
Germany,  the  first  show  of  video  art  anywhere,  but  his  foresight  into  the  potentia  s  o 

the  medium  dates  from  the  late  fifties 


Electronic  Arts  Intermix 


It  is  appropriate  to  begin  a  discussion  of  his  work 
with  a  reference  to  one  of  his  own  recent  state¬ 
ments  about  this  new  and  often  misunderstood 
art  form.  His  cosmic  yet  specific  way  of  looking 
at  things  seems  to  contribute  to  a  special  talent 
for  clarifying  complex  issues : 

Much  confusion  about  today’s  video  art 
comes  from  the  lack  of  categories  to  distin¬ 
guish 

“good  and  boring  art" 
from 

“bad  and  boring  art." 

Boredom  itself  is  far  from  being  a  negative 
quality.  It  is  rather  a  sign  of  aristocracy  in 
Asia.  And  again  this  confusion  stems  from 
the  confusion  about  INPUT-time  and 
OUTPUT-time. 

In  the  overzealousness  to  counter  the  CBS- 
tvpe  entertainment,  or  in  order  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  information  or  experience, 
some  video  artists  refuse  to  edit  or  to 
change  the  time-structure  of  performances 
or  happenstance.  In  other  words,  they 
insist  that  INPUT-time  and  OUTPUT-time 
be  equal.  However  in  our  real  life — say, 
live  life—  the  relationship  of  input-time 
and  output-time  is  much  more 
complex — e.g.,  in  some  extreme  situations 
or  in  dreams  our  whole  life  can  be  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  flashback  compressed  into  a  split 
second  (the  survivors  from  air  crashes  or  ski 
accidents  tell  of  it  often) ...  or,  as  in  the 
example  of  Proust,  one  can  brood  over  a 
brief  childhood  experience  practically  all  of 
one’s  life  in  the  isolation  of  a  cork-lined 
room.  That  means,  certain  input-time  can 
be  extended  or  compressed  in  output-time 
at  will .  .  .  and  this  metamorphosis  (not  only 
in  quantity,  but  also  in  quality)  is  the  very 
function  of  our  brain  which  is,  in  computer 
terms,  the  central  processing  unit  itself. 

The  painstaking  process  of  editing  is 
nothing  but  the  simulation  of  this  brain 
function . 

Once  on  videotape,  you  are  not  allowed  to 
die  ...  in  a  sense.  Three  artists,  Paul  Bvan, 

Shigeko  Kubota,  and  Maxi  Cohen,  video¬ 
taped  their  fathers  before  death. 

Videotaped  death  changed  their 
relationship  to  death.  Video  art  imitates 
nature,  not  in  its  appearance  or  mass,  but 
in  its  intimate  “time-structure”  .  .  .which  is 
the  process  of  AGING  (a  certain  kind  of 
irreversibility).  Norbert  Wiener,  in  his 
design  of  the  Radar  system  (a  micro  two- 
wav  enveloping-time  analysis,  did  the  most 
profound  thinking  about  Newtonian  Time 
(reversible)  and  Bergsonian  Time 
(irreversible).  Edmund  Husserl,  in  his 
lecture  on  “The  Phenomenology  of  the 
Inner  Time-consciousness"  (1928),  quotes 
St.  Augustine  (the  best  aesthetician  of 
music  in  the  Medieval  Age),  who  said 
“What  is  TIME??  If  no  one  asks  me,  I 
know  ...  if  some  one  asks  me,  I  know  not. 

This  paradox  in  a  twentieth-century  modu¬ 
lation  connects  us  to  the  Sartrian  paradox 
"I  am  always  not  what  I  am,  and,  I  am 
always  what  I  am  not.’  1 

Nam  June  was  born  in  Seoul,  Korea,  1932,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Tokyo,  1950.  He 
then  went  to  Germany  and  studied  music,  art  history 
and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Munich,  the  Frie- 
burg  Conservatory  and  the  University  of  Cologne. 
From  1958  to  1961  he  worked  with  the  Studio  for 
Electronic  Music  of  Radio  Cologne,  Cologne,  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  here  that  he  began  experimenting  with 
television  circuitry,  work  that  led  up  to  his  show  in 
Wuppertal.  The  subject  of  the  exhibition  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  random  distortion  into  television  imag¬ 
ery. 

Thirteen  television  sets  were  set  up  to  transmit  pre¬ 
recorded  programming,  but  Paik  had  manipulated  the 
circuitry  of  the  sets  to  demonstrate  the  kinds  of  varia¬ 


tions  that  can  be  achieved.  He  “prepared”  the  sets 
with  devices  such  as  wave-form  generators,  amplifiers 
or  tape  recorders  to  produce  warping  and  distortion  of 
the  image  on  the  screen.  The  imagery  was  constantly 
changing,  and  never  recorded — a  reference  to  the 
quality  of  impermanence  and  to  one  aspect  of  his  sense 
of  time. 

In  the  exhibit  at  Wuppertal  and  in  several  later 
exhibits  in  New  York  he  provided  devices  which  allow¬ 
ed  the  spectator  to  handle  the  manipulative  devices 
themselves.  To  one  set  he  hooked  up  a  microphone. 
When  a  visitor  spoke  into  the  mike,  the  sound  was 
transformed  into  an  electronic  signal,  amplified,  and 
fed  into  the  deflection  coils  of  the  picture  tube,  causing 
the  image  on  the  screen  to  fluctuate.  In  another  work, 
passing  a  magnet  in  front  of  the  screen  caused  the 
transmitted  image  to  dissolve  into  various  patterns. 
Since  the  raster  of  scan  lines  of  the  video  tubes  is 
generated  by  magnetic  deflection  of  a  single  beam  of 
electrons  any  outside  magnetic  field  distorts  the  scan 
field  and  the  image  it  carries. 

aik  establishes  a  relationship  with  his  tech¬ 
nological  equipment  that  is  somehow  per¬ 
sonal  and  playful.  But  his  intentions  do  not 
have  to  do  with  games  first  of  all.  He 
believes  that  electronics  can  be  humanized. 
Indeed,  a  significant  aspect  of  his  work  is  his  ability  to 
introduce  into  the  seemingly'  impenetrable  realm  of 
mechanization, a  sense  of  his  own  personality. 


Peter  Moore,  Electronic  Arts  Intermix 

Charlotte  Moorman,  cellist,  performing  T.V.  Bra  for 
Living  Sculpture 

Paik  says  that  viewing  video  is  “a  contribution  of 
your  life.”2  He  is  sensitive  to  the  set  of  associations  that 
has  been  established  in  connection  with  television 
viewing.  It  is  typically  private  and  casual  and  takes 
place  in  a  comfortable  environment.  These  conditions 
set  the  stage  for  an  intimate  relationship  between 
image  and  viewer.  Though  the  program  may  be 
broadcast  to  an  audience  of  millions,  the  small  tele¬ 
vision  screen  maintains  a  one-to-one  relationship  with 
each  spectator.  Nam  June  exploits  this  relationship, 
and  his  work  partakes  of  the  elements  of  life.  It  is 
warm,  flowing,  humorous,  people-oriented.  People 
can  relate  to  it  effortlessly  despite  the  technical  pack¬ 
age  it  comes  in. 

Most  of  Paik’s  creative  energies  have  been  devoted 
to  working  with  television— developing  its  potential  as 
a  creative  medium  and  as  a  communication  tool.  On 
October  4,  1965  he  purchased  the  first  portable  video¬ 
tape  recorder  offered  to  the  public,  and  that  same  day 
made  what  may  have  been  the  first  “personal"  video¬ 
tape  made  by  an  artist:  “I  taped  Pope  John’s  visit  to 
the  city,  on  my  way  downtown  in  a  taxi.  I  showed  the 
tape  at  the  Cafe  Au  Go-Go  in  Greenwich  Village  that 
night. ’’^  He  distributed  a  statement  about  videotape 
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to  the  audience  of  approximately  twenty  who  were  at 
the  Cafe.  In  it  he  made  some  startling  predictions : 

As  collage  technic  replaced  oil-paint,  the 
cathode  ray  tube  will  replace  the  canvas. 

He  soon  began  to  experiment  with  the  machinery  and 
to  exploit  qualities  unique  to  the  video  process. 

Video  objects  and  video  events  that  date  from  this 
period  were  early  explorations  into  the  ways  video 
could  contribute  to  an  art  activity  which  included 
sound,  movement,  visual  images,  tactile  sensations 
and  possibly  interaction  between  the  spectator  and  the 
art  object.  Paik’s  TV  Bra  for  Living  Sculpture  was 
demonstrated  by  Charlotte  Moorman,  a  cellist  and 
some-time  associate  of  the  artist.  Otherwise  topless, 
she  wore  two  three-inch  television  sets  while  she  per¬ 
formed.  They  were  wired  to  the  cello  so  that  her 
playing  generated  image:  on  the  screens.  This  provid¬ 
ed  an  intimate  environment  xor  the  TV — in  terms  of 
the  wearing  and  the  viewing.  In  TV  Chair  Paik  placed 
a  globe-shaped  television  set  under  a  chair  with  a 
plexiglass  seat. 

In  1969  Paik  began  working  in  the  position  of  artist - 
in-residence”  at  WGBH-TV,  in  Boston.  It  was  here 
that  he  developed  his  videosynthesizer,  with  the  help 
of  Shuya  Abe,  an  electronic  engineer. 

There  were  two  general  types  of  video  synthesis. 
The  first,  direct  synthesis,  creates  patterns  by  direct 
manipulation  of  the  video  tube  scan  lines  without  any 
external  input.  The  Paik/Abe  synthesizer  works  on  the 
principle  of  indirect  synthesis  which  modulates  input 
from  an  external  source.  The  synthesizer  receives  sig¬ 
nals  from  various  video  sources — images  from  video 
cameras  and  audio  inputs  from  sound /signal  genera¬ 
tors — and  converts  them  into  color  patterns  on  the 
screen.  The  complicated  console  is  manually  operated 
to  control  the  various  inputs  and  to  generate  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  distortion  and  colorizing  effects.  Live 
programming  is  possible,  using  the  videosynthesizer 
by  itself,  or  it  can  modulate  previously  taped  repre¬ 
sentational  images,  alternating  form  and  color,  in¬ 
venting  new  configurations  and  adding  new  feedback 
imagery  within  the  equipment  itself.^ 

Global  Groove,  produced  in  1973  at  WNET-TV, 
New  York,  demonstrates  use  of  the  synthesizer.  In  this 
major  piece  the  artist  achieves  a  rich  texture  of  rhy¬ 
thms,  melodies  and  visual  images.  For  thirty  minutes 
the  spectator  experiences  the  sense  that  the  next  instant 
is  open  to  every  option. 

In  Global  Grove  musical  selections  vary  from  hard 
rock  to  Karlheinz  Stockhausen  but  most  are  charac¬ 
terized  bv  a  quick  tempo  that  enhances  the  driving, 
relentless  pace  of  the  visual  images.  Subject  matter  is 
equally  diverse.  The  work  begins  with  a  young  couple 
dancing  to  “Devil  with  the  Blue  Dress  On"  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Allen  Ginsberg  reciting  some  of  his  poetry. 
But  these  subjects  are  only  raw  material  for  Paik  and 
his  assistant  John  Godfrey,  the  supervising  engineer. 
As  the  cameras  pick  up  the  image  and  feed  it  through 
the  cable,  Paik  and  Godfrey  filter  it  through  the  video- 
svnthesizer— where  it  is  transformed.  On  the  screen 
the  dancers  seem  to  float  on  backgrounds  of  pure  color 
while  rapid  switching  of  signals  on  the  console  alter¬ 
nates  visual  effects— from  positive  to  negative  frames, 
for  example. 

Another  segment  is  a  cello  duet.  “Handsome  male 
cellist”  (Paik’s  description)  plays  Bach  while  Charlotte 
Moorman  pulls  a  bow  across  the  strings  of  her  TV 
cello — three  monitors  shaped  like  a  cello — to  produce 
video  feedback  on  its  screens.  During  the  performance 
overall  shots  of  Charlotte  alternate  with  images  from 
the  cello  monitors.  A  zoom-lens  causes  the  images  to 
advance  and  receed — to  rush  toward  and  away  from 
the  spectator.  Spatial  effects  multiply  as  signals  from 
two  or  three  cameras  are  mixed  and  images  become 
superimposed. 

lobal  Groove  moves  through  several 
music  and  dance  segments  while  the 
synthesizer  produces  explosions  of  color 
behind  the  figures  or  keyed  into  their 
forms.  A  Korean  fan  dancer  and  a  Na- 
vaho  Indian  drummer  are  obvious  ingredients  in  the 
international  character  of  Global  Groove,  but  it  is  also 


cross-cultural  for  another  reason.  TV  is  a  mediator.  It 
is  a  visual  medium  that  need  not  be  bound  by  lan¬ 
guage  barriers.  Paik  demonstrates  its  potential  for  glo¬ 
bal  communication  in  his  video  work — knowledge  of 
any  one  of  the  languages  spoken  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  essential  content. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  humanness  of  this  work 
is  the  way  it  reflects  Nam  June  Paik,  the  man— his 
irresistible  sense  of  humor,  his  untiring  flow  of  energy 
and  his  uninhibited  imagination.  The  author  spoke 
with  Mr.  Paik  in  June,  1975,  shortly  after  his  Suite 
(212)  had  been  broadcast  over  WNET.  The  Suite  is  a 
series  of  three-  to  eight-minute  segments  in  which  the 
artist  conveys  his  impressions  of  Coney  Island,  Little 
Italy,  Poe  Cottage,  Fifth  Avenue,  Seaport  Museum 
and  Greenwich  Village  through  his  characteristic  fast- 
paced,  electric  collage.  The  name  is  taken  from  Man¬ 
hattan’s  telephone  area  code — an  ironic  but  fitting 
final  touch  to  his  “personal  New  York  City  sketch¬ 
book.” 

We  talked  about  his  work : 

QUESTION :  I  am  interested  in  what  you  are  involved 
with  now.  What  are  you  working  on  for  WNET-TV? 
PAIK:  We  are  doing  Merce  Cunningham.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  him?  We  are  doing  a  kind  of  half  an 
hour  program,  where  fifteen  minutes  I  do  whatever  I 
like  about  Merce  Cunningham.  That  is.  .  .1  saw  Merce 
Cunningham  dance  maybe  thirty  times  or  so.  ..  .so  I 
can  get  my  kind  of  measurement,  my  scale  of  how  to 
measure  movement — you  know,  the  aesthetics  of 
movement ...  for  me.  Like  x,  y .  .  .  (demonstrates  x  and 
v  axes  of  a  graph).  I  measure  whole  world  with  Merce 
Cunningham  sense.  That  is,  I  am  not  doing  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  Merce  Cunningham  or  interpretation  of  Merce 
Cunningham.  I  am  just  watching  wall  with  Merce 
Cunningham  dance,  vou  know. 


Tapdancing  sequence  from  Global  Groove,  1973 


QUESTION :  I  am  wondering  if  you  are  restricted  at 
all,  working  for  Educational  Television  or  if  you  can 
do  what  you  are  interested  in  doing. 

PAIK:  Yea,  they  interfere  sometimes,  but  they.  .  .not 
that  much. 

QUESTION :  I  see  working  for  a  network  as,  one,  a 
means  of  access  to  expensive  technical  equipment  and, 
two,  having  a  ready  means  of  exhibiting  your  work  by 
their  broadcasting  media. 

PAIK:  Yes. 

QUESTION :  Where  do  you  see  video  going  as  far  as 
how  it  might  gain  exposure  to  the  public — wider  cir¬ 
culation  over  Cable  TV? 

PAIK:  Yes,  if  Cable  Television  .... 

I  am  old  man— forty  two — I  will  be  forty  three  in  a 
month ...  so  what  I  cannot  do  in  my  lifetime,  what 
you  cannot  do ...  I  am  not  really  copping  out,  but  the 
Cable.  .  .  .1  mean.  .  .  One  of  the  reasons  Cable  got 
promoted  was  because  Mr.  Nixon  hated  networks.  So 
when  networks  got  rid  of  Mr.  Nixon, .  .  so  Cable  got 
problems.  So  Cable  was  helped  by  enemy  of  enemy. 
So,  I  mean,  Cable  penetration  will  take  longer  than 
anticipated. 

QUESTION :  Video  art  can  also  gain  exposure  through 
galleries.  But  not  many  of  those  exhibits  are  being 


funded  now — especially  in  the  mid-West. 

PAIK:  You  have  a  group  working  in  your  area .  .  • 
QUESTION:  Cerberus. 

PAIK:  How  are  they  doing  now? 

QUESTION:  The  last  I  heard  they  were  waiting  to 
hear  about  a  grant. 

PAIK:  Yea,  all  video  people  have  to  survive  on  the 
grants,  and  that  means  they  cannot  be  revolutionary. 
So  there  should  be  some  way  for  independence,  you 
know. 

QUESTION:  Perhaps  cheaper  video  equipment. 

PAIK:  Yea,  or  some  way  that  what  they  do  should  be 
varied  enough  so  that  people  really  come  and  buy ,  you 
know — watch.  That  way  I  think  that  Public  TV  is 
justified— because  of  the  numbers  of  people  who 
watch.  So  I  don’t  feel  bad  even  though,  say,  I  spend 
$10,000  or  so  for  one  half  an  hour  program.  What 
when  it  is  divided  by  100,000  or  200,000  people,  then 
I  feel  better  in  getting  public  money,  you  know. 

That  is  to  say— I  get  $5,000  from  State  funding,  and 
then  I  do  a  show  for  small  gallery,  or  even  a  big 
museum,  for  a  couple  thousand  people.  I  feel  like  I  am 
living  on  welfare.  I  don  t  feel  good — because  it  s  tax 
money,  you  know.  Tax  money  should  go  back  to 
people  somehow,  you  know.  So  I  feel  less  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

QUESTION :  Does  it  also  restrict  you  in  any  way  that 
vou  are  using  public  monies? 

PAIK:  Restrict  means  form  .  .  .In  museum  shows  I  can 
use  many  different  monitors — the  possibilities  are 
much  more  rich.  So  artistically,  of  course,  I  have  more 
work  problems  to  deal  with.  That’s  form. 

And  in  content.  .  .  If  I  had  had  more  radical  ideas,  I 
would  be  slightly  more  free  in  museums  than  on  Public 
TV.  However,  to  some  radical  statement  in  a  museum, 
to  fifty  already  enlightened  people  is  far  less  revolu¬ 
tionary  than  to  say  less  radical  statement  to  five  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  people  who  are  not  educated.  So  it  is 
how  you  look  at  it. 

So  people  who  come  to  museums  are  anyway  all  en¬ 
lightened  radicals.  They  don’t  need  to  be  educated, 
you  know .  So  information — communication — is  a  kind 
of  feedback  system,  and  which  system  you  go  through 
defines  the  feedback  you  get.  I'm  not  selling  myself  out 
to  PBS.  If  you  want  to  say  something — even  art  or 
some  social  action — at  this  moment  you  have  to  go 
through  PBS. 

However,  also,  to  get  communication  system  laid  out 
is  also  important.  So  in  the  long  run  we  have  to  work 
to  get  people  to  make  Cable  TV,  video,  this  kind  of 
thing.  Two  thing  is  involved:  one  is  to  say  something 
radical,  and  then  we  have  to  use  immediately  some 
public  media — like  PBS,  that’s  only  one  outlet.  But  in 
the  long  run,  to  be  able  to  say  something  more,  you 
also  have  to  force  system  change. 

But  Cable  TV  .  .  .they  will  put  Cable  TV  anywhere  if 
they  can  make  money.  If  that  is  not  profitable,  what¬ 
ever  we  shout  they  won't  do  it,  you  know.  Yea,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  really  a  very  capital  intensive  industry 
with  slow  return. 

So,  I  think  it’s  important  to  point  out  that  Cable  TV , 
in  the  late  sixties .  .  .  They  sold  Cable  TV  to  public 
under  false  pretense.  Cable  TV  was  just  another  way 
to  make  money  for  capital(ists),  you  know.  But  they 
sold  it  as  if  it  was  another  way  to  participate  in  a 
democracy.  That  was  nonsense,  I  mean.  .  .Number 
one,  people  don’t  want  to  participate  in  a  democracy 
— people  are  not  ready  for  that.  You  know  if  America 
were  to  have  a  participatory  democracy,  I  think 
George  Wallace  would  win. 

And  then,  if  say,  you  have  a  really  very  good  parti¬ 
cipatory  channel  on  Cable  TV,  like  Public  Access, 
nobody  would  watch,  O.K.?  So  it’s  like.  .  .  .Liberal 
paper  is  like  New  York  Times ,  which  is  the  most  edited 
paper.  Then  Public  Access  is  an  absolutely  non-edited 
paper.  So  it  is  a  kind  of  establishment  cheating  people 
— giving  all  form  of  democracy  knowing  that  people 
will  not  choose  democracy.  So  that  was  all  hypocracy 
involved  in  the  selling  of  Cable  TV  in  late  sixties.  And 
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people  came .  ■  ■  • 

And  that  is,  too,  a  common  mistake  by  media  people: 
one,  they  thought  they  would  get  all  that  media,  two, 
if  they  get  media,  people  will  watch  them.  That  is 
even  harder,  you  know.  Radical  people  are  always 
asking,  give  us  a  stage  and  we  will  talk.  That  means 
give  me  newspaper.  New  York  Times  space. 


Aden  Ginsberg  from  Global  Groove,  1973 


QUESTION:  It  takes  a  lot  of  energy  and  money  to 
exploit  these  mediums  to  real  advantage. 

PAIK:  Yea,  like  a  study  said,  to  lay  just  one  mile  of 
Cable  it  takes  a  lot  of  money,  I  forgot  the  figure.  .  . 
And  to  get  money  back — with  each  family  $10  a 
month— take  twenty  years  to  get  money  back.  So  that 
is  a  very  capital  intense  industry  with  long  term  re¬ 
turns. 

QUESTION:  I  saw  several  segments  of  Suite  (212)  at 
Electronic  Art  Intermix,  yesterday. 

PAIK:  It’s  very  boring  to  see  them  that  way. 
QUESTION:  You  mean  one  after  each  other?  That 
was  a  small  detriment.  I  thought  they  were  very  excit¬ 
ing.  What  struck  me  about  them,  as  well  as  Global 
Groove,  was  that  they  really  do  speak  an  International 
language.  Is  global  communications  part  of  your  in¬ 
tention? 

PAIK:  Since  I  am  a  Korean,  that  kind  of  global  thing 
is  a  necessity,  you  know — trying  to  survive  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Or,  when  I  tape  talk  shows  nobody  under¬ 
stands;  so  I  have  to  think  about  communicating  more. 

Art  is  what  artists  like  to  do,  but  art  is  also  product  of 
certain  social  and  historical  periods. 

I  met  in  Japan  a  Japanese  guy  who  was  studying 
literature  during  the  war  time — ‘41,  ‘42.  In  that  time 
if  you  study  science  you  get  deferment  from  military, 
so  you  are  allowed  to  finish  school — four  years.  If  you 
go  into  history,  literature,  liberal  arts,  in  university 
you  get  immediately  conscripted.  And  then  Japanese 
were  losing  war.  You  might  get  killed  just  like  that, 
you  know.  So  I  told  him  then,  why  were  you  in  liberal 
arts?  You  could  change,  you  know.  .  .just  to  live,  you 
know?  If  you  live  two  more  years,  you  are  O.K. — the 
war  would  end.  But  he  said  that  in  some  times  people 
were  so  purely  (completely)  into  art,  literature,  poetry 
they  didn’t  mind  to  die. 

It  really  struck  me  that  they  wouldn’t  compromise.  So 
to  not  compromise,  just  to  get  job,  now,  that’s  really 
minor  sacrifice,  compared  to  that  guy  who  could  have 
got  killed  for  doing  art. 

■ 
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“Media  Reform 
is  the  Central  Issue 
of  Our  Time” 


A  Dialogue  with  Nicholas  Johnson 


Nicholas  Johnson  has  been  the  chairperson  of  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcasting  since 
1973.  The  N.C.C.B.  was  formed  to  address  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  broadcast  and  related  media  tech¬ 
nology.  Mr.  Johnson  has  fought  on  the  publics  behalf 
and  has  criticized  the  industry  domination  while  he 
served  as  an  F.C.C.  Commissioner  from  1966  to  1973. 
The  following  is  selected  portions  of  a  group  discussion 
videotaped  by  Telesis  Video  last  February  during  the 
University  of  Michigan  Future  Worlds  Lecture  Series. 
Mr.  Johnson  begins  with  a  few  introductory  remarks 
on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  effect  of  broadcast 
media  on  our  lives. 

Through  the  media  you  can  shape  and  change 
peoples  habits.  That's  what  they’re  doing  in 
advertising.  We  ve  thought  this  all  along, 
but  we've  done  numerous  studies  that  really 
prove  it,  and  it  turns  out  that  television,  as 
Galbraith  has  said,  is  the  prime  instrument  for  the 
manipulation  of  consumer  demand;  you  can  mani¬ 
pulate  consumer  demand  and  people  really  do  buy 
what  is  advertised.  They  can  say  they  re  not  influ¬ 
enced  bv  the  commercials,  they  can  say  they  hate  the 
commercials,  they  can  say  they  never  watch  television, 
but  the  products  that  move  are  the  products  that  are 
sold  on  television. 

Unfortunately,  the  corporate  mentality  is  basically 
amoral.  They’re  not  immoral  or  moral,  they  just  don  t 
tare.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  business  who  don’t 
know  their  business,  I  mean  in  terms  of  the  substance 
of  their  product  that  they're  into,  and  partly  that 
comes  about  through  conglomerates.  With  a  conglom¬ 
erate,  you  got  a  person  running  things  who  is  basically 
in  finance.  They’re  concerned  with  stock  prices  and 
borrowing  versus  issuance  of  stock  and  cash  flow  and 
that  sort  of  thing  and  they  really  don't  care  about  their 
product.  And  so  you  get  toys  that  are  unsafe,  and 
fabrics  that  burst  into  flames,  and  children’s  cereal 
that  is  almost  half  sugar  and  practically  void  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  what  I  mean  is  that  they  don't  care  to  know 
anything  about  their  products,  if  it’s  safe,  if  it  works, 
they  are  into  the  profits  and  the  financial  side  of 
everything. 

We  have  little  respect  for  our  own  bodies,  we  take 
better  care  of  our  dogs  and  even  our  automobiles  than 
we  do  of  ourselves  and  that’s  the  problem!  This  be¬ 
haviour,  if  not  created,  is  at  least  heavily  reinforced  by 
television.  There’s  this  “trash  conpactor  mentality 
that  is  always  being  promoted  on  television,  it  s  real 
obvious  in  commercials .  .  .  the  mentality  of  corporate 
America. 

Now  I  argue  in  favor  of  access.  I  know  folks  in  New 
York  and  Hollywood  who  are  willing  to  produce  alter¬ 
native  life  style  subjects  if  you  could  only  get  them  on 
the  air  but  you’ve  got  legal  troubles.  Now  on  T.V.  you 
don’t  even  have  the  right  to  buy  time,  you  can  always 
just  be  refused,  and  they  censor  stuff  off  the  shows. 

The  last  time  I  was  on  the  Merv  Griffin  Show, 
before  he  was  cancelled  by  C.B.S.,  with  Michael 
Crichton  and  Mort  Sahl  and  Peter  Fonda,  it  was  quite 
an  act,  and  Griffin  opens  up  and  he  says  something 


The  anti-smoking  spots  were  the 
only  time  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  radio  and  television  when  the 
American  people  were  ever  told  the 
truth  about  anything.  It  was  such  a 
mind-boggling  experience  and 
people  were  beginning  to  say : 
“Hey,  if  there’s  something  about 
cigarettes,  how  about  cars,  and 
how  about.  .  .  ’’and  pretty  soon 
people  would  want  to  know  the 
truth  about  everything! 
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like  “Describe  what's  wrong  with  the  universe  and 
give  two  examples"  and  the  examples  I  picked  were 
two  commercials  he  had  just  run.  One  was  for  aspirin 
and  one  was  for  paper  towels.  On  the  aspirin  commer¬ 
cial  I  gave  him  this  kind  of  thing  about  how  television 
not  only  sells  us  materialism  but  it  gives  us  some  sort  of 
drug  orientation  to  things:  if  you  have  problems 
there’s  always  something  you  can  put  inside  of  you, 
between  the  caffeine  and  the  nicotine  and  alcohol  and 
whatever  the  hell  else  you  can  pour  into  your  body. 
Mort  Sahl  picked  up  on  this  too.  So  when  we  get  to  the 
end  of  the  show  and  Griffin  says  to  us:  “You  guys  have 
said  some  pretty  controversial  things  on  this  show,  but 
by  golly,  you  ought  to  give  C.B.S.  a  big  hand  for 
letting  you  say  it.”  Then  you  got  the  lights  coming  on 
and  the  big  applause  sign  and  everyone  applauds  and 
everything  fades  to  black  and  you  say  “Well,  okay.” 
But  the  question  comes  to  mind:  “Why  should  C.B.S. 
get  a  big  hand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  F.C.C., 
through  the  ‘Fairness  Doctrine’,  requires  them  to  deal 
with  controversial  issues  of  public  importance?”  That’s 
the  first  requirement,  the  second  is  that  they  have  to 
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be  balanced,  putting  that  aside,  well  if  they  want  to 
give  themselves  a  pat  on  the  back  for  complying  with 
the  law,  I  guess  in  this  day  with  the  state  of  corporate 
ethics  being  what  they  are,  that  s  probably  alright. 

The  ironic  thing,  however,  was  that  what  C.B.S. 
was  getting  the  big  hand  for  when  the  show  had 
appeared  had  just  been  quietly  wiped  off  the  tape.  So 
there  was  no  comment  about  the  commercials  that 
were  aired  for  the  folks  and  so  they  had  a  very  bland 
show  with  lots  of  commercials  and  then  C.B.S.  got  a 
big  hand  for  letting  us  say  all  those  controversial 
things. 

QUESTION :  How  useful  is  the  “Fairness  Doctrine?  " 
JOHNSON:  Well,  it’s  very  limited,  it’s  just  all  we  got. 
The  first  thing  it  does  is  it  requires  a  station  to  deal 
with  controversial  topics  of  public  importance  and  a 
lot  of  stations  don't  know  that  and  a  lot  of  people  don’t 
either.  The  second  requirement  is  that  in  their  overall 
programming  they  have  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  all  points  of  view.  There  are  lots  of 
limitations  though.  This  doesn't  mean  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  nor  equal  time,  that’s  just  for  political  candi¬ 
dates.  It’s  also  important  to  note  that  no  individual  has 
the  right  to  go  to  that  station  to  answer  as  long  as 
there’s  no  personal  attack  on  someone. 

QUESTION :  Isn’t  filing  a  complaint  pretty  much  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  terms  of  cost  and  time  for  most  groups  or 
individuals? 

JOHNSON:  No,  not  really.  It’s  not  that  hard  to  file  a 
complaint.  All  you  have  to  do  is,  well  you  don  t  have 
to  have  listened  to  the  programming  forever  and  ever, 
all  you  do  is  write  in  and  say:  “I  listen  to  this  station 
everyday  when  I  drive  home  and  they’ve  got  this 
commentator  on  this  date  and  this  date  and  this  date 
on  your  5:15  to  5:30  program  -and  he  talked  about 
how  the  U.S.  shouldn't  be  a  member  of  the  U.N.  I  also 
listen  to  this  station  in  the  morning  during  drive  time 
and  on  weekends  from  10:00  to  11:30  and  I’ve  never 
heard  a  contrary  point  of  view  on  this  station.  That  s 
sufficient  and  that  can  be  a  one  page  letter,  just  write 
on  top :  “Fairness  Complaint”  and  you've  got  a  legal 
document.  What'll  happen  is  that  the  F.C.C.  will 
send  it  to  the  station  and  they’ll  say:  “how  about  it 
fellas?”  and  the  station  will  reply  with  one  thing  or 
another .  .  .  “Well  it’s  obvious  that  this  listener  has 
never  heard  our  noon  day  program  when  we  run  our 
‘Support  Your  U.N.  Show'  at  12:00  to  12:05.”  Well 
okay,  then  they  gotcha,  but  maybe  they’ll  say:  “Well, 
we  don’t  think  the  question  of  our  membership  in  the 
U.N.  is  a  controversial  issue  anymore.”  Yeah,  you 
would  be  amazed  at  their  innovation  and  imagina¬ 
tion!  In  that  case,  well,  then  you’ve  got  a  contest  with 
them. 

It  seems  communications  is  central  to  a  resolution 
of  all  the  other  issues.  The  mass  communications 
system  is  what  helps  people  identify  with  what 
they’re  going  to  think  about,  what  they  think 
about  it,  how  they  perceive  themselves,  what 
they  think  the  national  priorities  are,  what  the  poli¬ 
tical  issues  are,  so  that  until  you  get  mass  commu¬ 
nications  reform  you  can’t  make  any  progress  on  any¬ 
thing.  Media  reform  is  the  central  issue  of  our  time. 
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The  anti-smoking  spots  were  the  only  time  in  the 
history  of  American  radio  and  television  when  the 
American  people  were  ever  told  the  truth  about  any¬ 
thing.  It  was  such  a  mind-boggling  experience  and 
people  were  beginning  to  say :  “Hey,  if  there's  some¬ 
thing  about  cigarettes,  how  about  cars,  and  how 
about.  .  . ”  and  pretty  soon  people  would  want  to 
know  the  truth  about  everything!  Businessmen  and 
broadcasters  saw  the  whole  corporate  structure  crum¬ 
ble  on  the  anti-smoking  spot  and  so  they,  the  way  I 
figure  it.  they  had  to  get  them  off,  and  the  only  way 
was  to  get  all  cigarette  ads  off. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  feel  that  Public  Television  is  a 
viable  alternative? 

JOHNSON:  Basically  public  broadcasting  is  going 
down  the  same  road  as  commercial  broadcasting. 
Commercial  broadcasting  started  off  and  the  only  rea¬ 
son  to  have  commercials  was  to  sell  radio  sets.  Sarnoff 
figured  he  could  make  all  his  money  off  the  radio  sets 
and  the  programming  could  be  provided  free.  Then 
the  next  stage  they  got  into  was  mentioning  that  these 
corporations  had  given  them  some  money  to  help  with 
the  programming  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each 
day.  Then  the  next  thing  the  corporations  said  was: 
“Could  you  mention  our  name  at  the  beginning  of 
each  particular  program  that  we’re  interested  in?" 
Then  they  said:  “Could  you  have  that  program  some¬ 
how  related  to  our  product?’  The  next  thing  was: 
“Could  you  mention  the  name  of  our  product  as  well 
as  the  name  of  our  corporation?  and  then:  “Can  we 
say  something  about  our  product?"  and  so  commercial 
broadcasting  was  born. 

Now  look  how  many  steps  Public  Television  has 
gone  down.  When  it  started  out  it  was  going  to  be 
non-eommercial.  But  then  there  were  corporate  sup¬ 
porters  and  their  names  were  going  to  be  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  each  broadcast  day  and  then  they 
decided  that  a  corporation  could  identify  itself  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  particular  program.  The  next  thing 
was :  "Could  we  pick  a  program  that  relates  to  our 
corporate  interest  and  identify  ourselves  in  connection 
with  it?”  So  now  Quaker  Oats  brings  you  Sesame 
Street  and  Safeway  brings  you  the  julia  Childs  Cook¬ 
ing  Show  and  so  forth.  Now  I’ve  heard  they’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  mention  their  products.  1  think  it  s  a  dangerous 
trend  and  I  don’t  like  it.  And  they’re  into  the  business 
and  they  say  need  it  for  the  revenues  but  once  you  go 
down  that  road  you’ve  had  it. 

QUESTION :  In  an  average  market  how  many  people 
watch  P.B.S.  stations  as  compared  to  commercial  sta¬ 
tions? 

JOHNSON :  Generally  a  very  small  proportion. 
QUESTION :  So  people  are  exercising  their  choice  in 
favor  of  commercial  broadcasting.  .  .is  this  innate  in 
the  population  or  due  to  propagandizing  since  “day 
zero?”  Obviously  P.B.S.  offers  superior  programming 
so  why  aren’t  people  watching? 

JOHNSON:  Well  it’s  not  so  obviously  superior.  For 
starters,  commercial  broadcasters  have  seven  billion 
dollars  to  operate  on  and  what  does  P.B.S.  have, 
maybe  one  percent  of  that,  and  you  really  do  need 
dough.  Another  thing,  you  see,  is  that  commercial 
broadcasters  have  had  a  fifty  year  headstart  in  con¬ 
ditioning  the  American  mind.  With  the  B.B.C.  in 
England  it  was  just  the  other  way  around  and  now 
there’s  some  balance  to  their  ratings.  The  third  prob¬ 
lem  is  just  a  matter  of  physical  facilities,  you  know  a 
UHF  station  with  low  power  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  Channel  2.  But  P.B.S.  is  growing,  Ses¬ 
ame  Street  is  at  the  top  in  its  market. 

QUESTION:  Could  you  tell  us  about  the  problems 
concerning  media  control  through  interlocking  owner¬ 
ship  and  lack  of  local  control? 

JOHNSON:  I’m  concerned  with  the  problems  of  own¬ 
ership  patterns  generally.  I  don’t  think  there  s  so  bad  a 
problem  with  lack  of  local  control.  What  we  really 
need  is  a  diversity  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  own 
•stations,  and  I  think  you're  better  off  the  more  owners 
you  can  have,  you're  better  off  if  you  have  local  own¬ 
ership,  you  are  better  off  if  everyone  who  owns  a 
station  owns  no  other  business  than  that  station  and 
you’re  better  off  if  everyone  who  owns  a  station  owns 
only  one  station.  That  would  be  ideal  in  a  democratic 


We  feel  it’s  time  that  people  made 
controlled  and  regulated  in  the 
efforts  to  have  the  airwaves 
public  interest. 


society.  It’s  an  ideal  we’re  fighting  for  and  as  con¬ 
glomerates  get  a  hold  of  more  stations  it  becomes  a 
really  dangerous  development  that  ought  to  be  fought. 

The  kinds  of  problems  you  can  have  analytically: 
you  can  have  a  monopoly  or  a  sort  of  oligopoly  situa¬ 
tion,  where  say  the  same  person  in  one  community 
owns  the  newspaper  and  the  major  station,  and  this  is 
a  familiar  pattern  in  a  lot  of  cities.  In  the  largest  fifty 
markets  there  are  very  few  locally  owned  T.V.  stations 
and  there  are  very  few  local  stations  owned  by  people 
who  own  only  that  station.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
owned  by  somebody  from  out  of  town,  a  local  news¬ 
paper  or  someone  who  owns  a  chain  of  stations. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  regional  concentration, 
and  what  you’re  really  talking  about  here  is  political 
power.  If  you  owned  several  stations  in  a  particular 
state  you’re  going  to  have  the  position  and  the  power 
to  influence  legislators  in  that  state.  Then  there’s  the 
conglomerate  problem  and  it  can  exist  nationally  or 
just  locally.  You’ve  got  a  local  conglomerate  problem 
if  the  same  person  owns  the  big  department  store  and 
the  local  station  or  newspaper.  It’s  highly  unlikely  that 
you’re  going  to  get  that  station  to  present  public  affairs 
programming  that  attacks  the  fact  that  big  business 
isn’t  paying  their  fair  share  of  local  property  taxes  or 
run  an  editorial  campaign  about  the  “Flammable  Fab¬ 
rics  Act”  or  anything  like  that.  The  risk  is  that  you’ve 
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already  got  enough  censorship  as  there  is,  and  that 
broadcasters  are  not  going  to  deal  with  media  issues 
like  cable  television  or  public  access  or  "Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine”  repeal,  and  it  gets  worse  when  you've  got  other 
business  interests  mixed  up  in  it. 

ake  I.T.T.  who  wanted  to  acquire  A.B.C. 

It  was  the  first  case  I  stumbled  into  when  I 
came  on  the  F.C.C.,  the  largest  corporate 
merger  in  the  history  of  the  country.  None 
of  the  other  commissioners  thought  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  it  and  they  were  going  to 
invite  the  corporate  heads  to  their  office  and  every¬ 
thing  would  be  fine  and  dandy  and  they  d  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  talk  it  over  and  approve  it.  So  I  said: 
“Geez,  guys,  you  know  maybe  we  at  least  ought  to 
hold  a  hearing?  But  they  didn  t  want  to  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing.  They  finally  compromised,  but  they  said:  “Al¬ 
right  you’ll  get  no  F.C.C.  staff  and  no  support,  no 
researchers  and  no  support  from  anybody ,  but  if  you. 
Commissioner,  want  to  ask  some  questions  you  can. 
So  we  started  diggin’  around  and  the  more  I  found  out 
about  I.T.T.  and  A.B.C.  the  more  appalled  I  was! 
And  this  was  before  as  it  turned  out,  that  anyone  knew 
about  how  I.T.T.  treated  the  C.I.A.  as  a  Sears-Roe- 
buck  store.  I  knew  I.T.T.  had  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  boards  of  directors  at  that  point.  And  on  these 
boards  they  had  major  government  officials  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  country  in  the  world,  and  that  they  con¬ 
ducted  their  own  international  affairs  without  going 
through  the  State  Department  as  required  by  law.  It 
seemed  that  maybe  they  wouldn’t  do  quite  as  full  a  job 
reporting  the  news  through  A.B.C.  when  they  owned 
everything.  And  they  assured  us:  "Oh,  no!  We 
wouldn’t  do  that!”  corporate  integrity  and  all  that 
business,  and  it  turned  out  that  some  memos  started 
surfacing.  It  seemed  that  before  they  had  even 
acquired  A.B.C.,  I.T.T.  wrote  them  a  letter  saying 
that  they  wanted  some  little  country  in  the  Pacific  to 
get  some  coverage  because  they  were  trying  to  put  in  a 
new  satellite  station  there  and  they  wanted  to  give 
them  some  more  publicity,  you  know,  and  would 
A.B.C.  please  go  out  there  and  do  a  documentary  on 
it.  Finally  the  Justice  Department  came  in  and  I.T.T. 
was  saying  that  they  would  pump  a  load  of  money 
into  A.B.C.  and  they  would  make  them  a  better  net¬ 
work.  There  was  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  this  argu¬ 
ment.  One  is  that  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  A.B.C. 
that  money  could  help;  their  problem  is  always  hav¬ 
ing  the  worst  station  in  town  as  it’s  affiliate.  The 
second  thing,  and  this  was  the  big  one,  was  that  we 
had  found  this  internal  memo  from  within  I.T.T.  that 
stated  that  the  reason  they  wanted  to  acquire  A.B.C. 
was  because  they  thought  they  could  suck  out  about 
one  hundred  million  dollars  from  A.B.C.  for  further 
corporate  acquisitions  every  year,  which  was  a  little 
inconsistent  with  their  own  arguments.  And  so  the 
F.C.C.  decided  to  approve  it  anyway!  So  I  said: 
“Hey!  You  can’t  go  ahead  and  do  this  when  I’ve  got 
this  little  memo  in  my  hand.”  They  got  the  Justice 
Department  so  mad  that  they  came  in  and  sued  them 
and  then  the  F.C.C.  agreed  to  a  court  ordered  hear¬ 
ing,  and  so  we  finally  had  a  real  hearing,  trial  exam¬ 
iners,  lawyers,  the  whole  business.  While  the  hearing 
is  going  on,  probing  the  relationship  between  I.T.T. 
and  A.B.C.,  I.T.T.  was  asking  A.B.C.  to  do  its  public 
relations  numbers  for  them.  It  turns  out  that  the  chief 
executive  officer  for  I.T.T.  is  calling  the  heads  of 
U.P.I.,  A.P.  and  reporters  from  the  New  York  Times, 
and  putting  pressure  on  them  to  change  their  cover¬ 
age  of  that  hearing,  can  you  believe  that?!  and  would 
reporters  please  use  their  positions  to  get  information 
from  the  Justice  Department  on  their  strategy.  Of 
course  the  reporters  refused  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  blew  the  whole  story,  just  laid  it  out  and  that  was 
very  neat.  This  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  I’m  so  con¬ 
cerned  with  problems  of  ownership. 

QUESTION :  What’s  the  trend  in  ownership  of  cable? 
JOHNSON:  Unfortunately,  like  every  other  growing 
business  in  America  it’s  being  gobbled  up  by  very  large 
corporations.  Most  of  the  cable  outfits  in  the  country 
are  owned  by  four  firms  right  now.  It  may  be  too  late 
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Public  Access 

Interview  By  Peter  Bird 


ublic  Access,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  funded 
function  of  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  Cable  Vision 
Company  Inc.  exists 
as  a  “grandfather 
system”  via  a  fran¬ 
chise  agreement  of 
March,  1972  be¬ 
tween  the  Cable 
Company  and  the  City  of  Ann  Arbor 
Cable  Casting  Commission.  Its  character 
demands  that  video  equipment  and  stu¬ 
dio  space  be  open  and  available  to  the 
public  so  that  locally  originated  pro¬ 
gramming  is  visible  and  at  hand.  The 
following  interview  conducted  by  Peter 
Bird  traces  the  history,  workings,  and 
potentials  of  Public  Access  as  told  by 
Jeanne  Nichol,  coordinator  Martha  Ka- 
tona,  program  developer,  and  Ann  Al¬ 
bert. 

QUESTION:  So,  Public  Access.  What  is 
it?  What  services  are  you  providing  for 
your  users? 

KATONA:  Originally  the  concept  that 
the  F.C.C.  had  in  mind  was  to  provide  a 
situation  for  the  public  in  which  they 
could  come  in  and  for  5  minutes  have 
free  access  to  a  T.V.  channel.  We  have 
taken  a  little  different  approach  in  Ann 
Arbor  in  that  we  have  obtained  half  inch 
video  equipment  and  teach  people  how 
to  use  it  and  go  out  and  shoot  their  tapes 
within  the  community.  We  also  offer 
training  courses  in  editing  and  studio 
use.  We  have  a  two  camera  switch  studio 
which  is  available  along  with  editing 
facilities.  Our  work  consists  of  teaching 
the  public  to  use  this  equipment  and  run 
the  studio,  and  of  course,  put  the  tapes 
oqt  over  the  cable  system.  So  this  is  the 
origination  point  of  both  access  chan¬ 
nels,  Cable  5  and  Cable  6. 

QUESTION :  Anyone  has  access?  There 
is  no  limitation  on  the  types  of  things 
that  can  be  played? 

KATONA:  The  limitations  are:  1.  No 
obscene  or  indecent  material.  2.  No  ad¬ 
vertising  for  products  or  services.  3.  No 
paid  political  advertising.  4.  No  lottery 
information,  in  other  words  you  could 
not  use  the  channel  to  run,  say,  a  bingo 
game  or  other  fund-raising  via  a  lottery. 
ALBERT :  There  is  a  general  limitation 
in  that  Cable  5  is  educational  in  content. 
Cable  6  is  the  general  access  channel 
which  has  no  limitations  other  than  the 
previously  stated  points  as  to  content. 
QUESTION:  Educational  things,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  are  open  to  interpretation.  Do  a  lot 
of  people  take  advantage  of  the  system? 
KATONA:  Well,  I’d  say  we  have  trained 
over  300  people  in  the  use  of  the  Porta- 
pak.  About  100  people  have  learned  the 
use  of  editing  equipment.  Yes,  channels 
are  being  used.  We  have  5  or  6  regularly 
produced  programs  on  the  general  access 
channel  and  regular  educational  pro¬ 
grams  on  Cable  5. 

[Enter  Jeanne  Nichol  I 

NICHOL :  Have'  you  stated  the  reasons 

that  we  have  stayed?  Beyond  local 

origination ...  all  the  failures  of  local 

origination? 

QUESTION:  All  the  failures? 

NICHOL:  They  used  to  have  an  active 
news  team  that  would  recruit  and  go  out 


Public  Access 


Top:  Jeanne  Nichol  offering  instruction  on  editing. 
Bottom:  The  Studio  Control  Board  at  Public  Access. 


and  shoot  news.  The  whole  thing.  Regu¬ 
lar  programming  over  the  local  origina¬ 
tion  commercial  cable  station,  complete 
with  sports  casting.  And  now  they  have 
the  City  Council  and  the  School  Board 
because  they  are  required  to  do  so.  They 
also  suddenly  opened  up  the  University 
of  Michigan  Showcase  as  a  learning  ex¬ 
perience  for  students.  But  through  all 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
Public  Access.  They  have  tried .  .  .  ,many 
many  times.  But  the  citizens  of  Ann 
Arbor  and  the  workers  of  Public  Access 
have  kept  on  them  and  said  it  is  in  our 
franchise.  It  has  to  be.  It  isn’t  stated  in 
the  franchise  the  requirements  as  to  staff 
and  studio  facilities,  only  that  we  (public 
access)  must  be.  So  the  definition  of  local 
access  has  taken  shape  in  what  we  could 
get  together  with  no  money.  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  Public  Access  Two  camera  studio 
came  from  the  remains  of  Cable  com- 
panys  efforts  with  local  origination.  It  is 
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pieced  together.  It  is  not  an  integrated 
system  like  a  Sony  Seg  II  that  you  plug  in 
and  there  you  go.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of 
time  and  energy  and  voluntary  engineer¬ 
ing  staff.  People  from  our  senior  citizens 
group  actually  built  a  dolly  for  our  cam¬ 
era  out  of  plates  and  bolts.  It  is  not  the 
typical  T.V.  studio.  It  is  made  by  com¬ 
munity  effort  and  must  stay  that  way. 
QUESTION:  Tell  me  about  the  bank- 
rupcy  of  the  Cable  Company. 

NICHOL:  Yeah,  the  company  is  going 
through  bankrupcy.  It  is  quite  involved 
and  I  don't  want  to  get  into  this  too 
much.  It  deals  with  Intertie  Inc.,  which 
is  corporate.  It  is  important  in  that  we  sit 
on  the  edge  of  our  chairs  wondering  who 
will  be  our  boss.  But  nobody  is  going  to 
leave  a  $4,000,000.00  system  sitting  with 
no  one  in  charge. 

QUESTION :  Is  it  possible  the  city  could 
take  it  over? 

NICHOL:  I  doubt  it.  They  have  in¬ 


vestigated  and  found  it  not  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  important  thing  is  that 
Public  Access  is  in  the  franchise  and 
whoever  assumes  the  agreement  provides 
for  access. 

KATONA:  We  know  we  are  a  going 
concern  with  serious  local  programming. 
We  are  training  alot  of  people.  Did  you 
see  our  graphs?  The  equipment  use  is 
verv  heavy.  There  is  over  3,000  hours  on 
the  portapaks  in  two  and  one  half  years. 
QUESTION :  Wow,  that  is  alot  of  use!  Is 
there  a  connection  between  you  and  the 
University  of  Michigan?  How  do  you  re¬ 
late  to  the  U? 

NICHOL:  Future  Worlds,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  of  several  departments  of  the 
University  provides  regular  program¬ 
ming.  The  Education  School  does  a  show 
regularly  on  the  education  channel. 
They  apply  just  like  any  other  citizen 
would.  They  have  no  precedent  as  to 
time  within  this  system.  Students  come, 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  semester  and 
say,  “I  gotta  have  a  portapak  to  do  this 
and  that.  .  Well,  I  have  been  checked 
out  at  the  University.  .  Isn’t  that  good 
enough?”  No.  We  have  our  own  tests 
and  procedures  that  they  must  abide  by 
just  like  any  other  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  found  a  strange  relationship 
with  most  students  in  that  because  they 
are  students  they  think  they  should  have 
priority  over  this  place.  It  does  not  exist 
.  .  . ,  it  does  not  exist.  Public  Access  is  not 
part  of  the  University  or  primarily  for 
University  educational  purposes.  We 
have  use  hours  on  the  equipment  which 
we  cannot  justify  with  programming 
that  is  beginning  to  become  an  issue  in 
terms  of  replacement  and  repair  of  the 
equipment.  So  I  make  clear  that  we  are 
looking  for  programming  for  access 
channel  and  not  just  a  student’s  term 
project. 

QUESTION:  You  were  doing  a  work¬ 
shop  this  morning? 

ALBERT:  Actually  we  were  playing 
back  a  tape.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
Seniors  Input  shows,  a  program  by  and 
for  senior  citizens.  They  do  everything. 
Talent,  design  and  execution.  The  series 
is  now  one  year  old.  The  Institute  of 
Gerontology  of  the  University  claims 
that  they  are  the  only  functioning  senior 
video  team  in  the  United  States.  We  will 
make  a  tape  on  their  work  to  be  sent  to 
the  29th  Gerontological  Scientific  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York,  to  show  seniors 
actively  involved  and  doing  their  own 
producing. 

KATONA:  We  should  talk  about  our 
own  anniversary  and  what  we  did  for 
that. 

QUESTION:  Last  October  was  your 
second  anniversary  and  so  you  put  to¬ 
gether  a  live  cablecast? 

NICHOL:  First  we  did  a  week  of  con¬ 
centrated  programs  involving  as  many 
services  agencies  as  we  could  contact 
who  might  want  to  present  information 
on  themselves. 

ALBERT :  We  tried  to  talk  them  into 
either  a  remote  program  or  they  could 
come  to  the  studio  with  something  pre¬ 
pared.  We  got  some  really  good  video. 
The  Red  Cross  sent  in  a  nurse  to  demon¬ 
strate  infant  resuscitation  with  a  dum¬ 
my  [Laughter]  Jean  and  I  went  out  to 


the  Ann  Arbor  Child  Care  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  and  did  a  remote  with  some 
darling  little  kids.  Eighteen  months  and 
older.  We  got  some  very  good  shows.  It 
wasn’t  just  the  video  we  were  after.  We 
want  to  convince  as  many  people  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  community  that  we  are  a 
vehicle  for  them.  A  vehicle  for  informing 
the  public  of  what  services  they  offer  and 
under  what  circumstances,  etc.  We  did 
stir  up  quite  a  bit  of  interest.  Many  come 
back  when  they  have  a  need  such  as  a 
public  service  announcement  such  as  Soil 
Conservation  and  Ecology  Center. 
NICHOL:  Basically  we  started  devel¬ 
oping  series  programs  so  we  have  pro¬ 
gramming  in  blocks;  so  people  can 
look  at  us  developing  a  viewing  audience 
in  certains  areas.  AIM,  African  Aware¬ 
ness  in  Media,  is  a  group  of  black  pro¬ 
ducers  who  play  black  awareness  tapes 
three  nights  a  week  with  different 
groups.  T.M.  is  on  3  nights  a  week. 
Future  Worlds  has  their  standard  block 
of  time.  We  are  now  working  on  getting 
some  “in  the  can”  stuff  from  other  places 
to  up  the  technical  quality  because  that 
seems  to  be  a  hassle  with  a  lot  of  people. 
They  are  tired  of  watching  half  inch 
tape  rolls  on  their  T.V.  By  the  time  the 
half-inch  tape  gets  off  the  last  amplifier 
on  the  line  it  may  go  into  a  T.V.  not 
meant  to  take  a  half-inch  signal  very 
easilv,  so  it  may  roll.  All  the  noise  has 
been  amplified  on  down  the  line.  So  if 
you  have  bad  edits  and  it  doesn't  lock  up 
closed  circuit,  it  is  certainly  not  going  to 
lock  up  on  the  last  T.V.  in  the  line.  The 
technical  problems  are  not  due  solely  to 
poorly  edited  tapes.  But  every  one  should 
be  allowed  to  get  their  message  out.  We 
do  not  censor  as  to  technical  quality.  We 
are  developing  some  other  shows  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  that. 


QUESTION:  You  are  being  paid  by 
C.E.T.A.  aren't  you.  (Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act) 

KATONA:  lam  a  C.E.T.A.  employee, 
my  title  is  program  developer.  I  am  here 
to  generate  a  regular  viewing  audience 
in  whatever  form  or  fashion  possible  and 
what  this  translates  into  is  establishing 
regular  programming  and  what  that 
translates  into  is  many  times  holding 
someone’s  hand  just  to  make  sure  the 
program  is  made  and  completed.  I  make 
a  specific  point  of  making  myself  avail¬ 
able  either  in  writing  scripts,  crewing, 
editing  procedures  or  translating  ideas 
into  video  form.  Anything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  terms  of  actual  programming 
which  will  generate  a  regular  viewing 
audience.  I  am  working  with  a  health 
food  store  on  nutrition.  I  am  working 
with  C.E.T.A.  agency  itself.  We  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  series  on  each  part  of  C.E.T.A. 
programs  such  as  work  experience  em¬ 
ployment  or  public  service  employment. 
A  fifteen  minute  segment  will  be  made  on 
each.  We  eventually  hope  to  say 
C.E.T.A.  has  this  kind  of  job  or  this  kind 
of  person  available.  Is  there  an  agency 
willing  to  sponsor  him?  It  could  be  a 
kind  of  video  employment  placement. 
QUESTION:  Are  you  non-profit  as  to 
gifts  of  equipment  or  money  or  are  you 
still  closelv  affiliated  with  the  Cable 
Company? 

NICHOL:’  The  eventual  plan  is  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  Cable  Casting  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  City.  In  other  words  we 
would  be  part  of  the  city’s  operations 
and  open  to  more  funding.  As  it  stands 
now  we  are  part  of  the  profit-making 
Cable  Co. 

KATONA :  Let  me  add— the  Cable  Cast¬ 
ing  Commission  is  the  regulatory  body 


which  oversees  the  operation  of  the 
Cable  within  the  city.  The  five  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  for 
us  to  five  years.  The  Cable  Company  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Commission  as  to  rates  and 
strength  of  signals  and  all  operation. 
NICHOL:  We  at  public  access  operate 
with  a  next-to-nothing  budget.  The 
Company  pays  essentially  for  salaries, 
rent,  utilities,  and  some  equipment  re-‘ 
pair.  We  have  no  money  for  promotion. 
Therefore  this  article  is  one  type  of  pro¬ 
motion.  If  anyone  wants  to  get  hold  of 
Public  Access  call  769-7422  or  visit  the 
operation  at  208  W.  Liberty.  All  training 
and  equipment  use  is  done  by  appoint¬ 
ment. 

KATONA:  Let  me  bring  in  the  topic  of 
how  we  compare  with  other  access  cen¬ 
ters. 

ALBERT :  You  went  to  a  Midwest  Video 
Conference  (to  JN) 

NICHOL:  The  biggest  difference  is 
that  we  are  virtually  tree  to  the  public. 
Other  systems  have  a  fee  for  everything 
except  the  cable  time  itself.  Many  cities 
have  public  access  with  circuit  T.V .  but 
no  cable.  The  cost  of  some  workshops  in 
California  can  be  upwards  of  $60-$100 
to  learn  portapak  and  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction.  It  may  come  to  the  point  in  the 
very  near  future  where  we  will  have  to 
charge  for  studio  use  just  because  of  our 
financial  situation  with  the  company 
and  the  commission.  At  present  we  train 
people  for  free.  We  need  more  wide¬ 
spread  response  across  the  board  from 
the  community.  The  most  concentrated 
block  which  we  haven’t  penetrated  is  the 
middleclass.  Slowly  and  increasingly  we 
are  generating  a  community  of  interested 
people  within  the  community. 

QUESTION :  Is  there  a  library  of  tapes? 
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NICHOLS:  Yes  we  have  a  referenced 
system  and  people  can  request  tapes  to 
be  played  provided  they  have  cablecast 
clearance. 

QUESTION :  People  are  aware  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  tapes  that  range  from  video  art 
to  documentary? 

NICHOL:  Yes,  they  are  available. 
QUESTION:  So  one  of  the  things  you 
are  looking  for  is  use  of  the  system  in 
terms  of  imput  programming  and  public 
response  to  what  is  seen? 

NICHOL:  Absolutely.  We  need  feed¬ 
back,  postcard  or  call,  something  posi¬ 
tive  and  tangible.  Your  input  out  there 
makes  us  tick,  it  is  a  self-generating 
system.  If  you  watch,  let  us  know.  If  you 
see  something  you  like  or  don't  like,  tell 
us.  It  should  be  that  kind  of  relationship 
with  the  community. 


Peter  Bird 


Original  cablecasting  hardware  at 
Public  Access ,  1972. 
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for  cable  already.  I'm  hoping  that  something  like 
cooperative  ownership  or  community  ownership  would 
take  hold  but  basically  it  hasn’t. 

QUESTION:  The  Cable  Commission  in  Ann  Arbor 
never  took  seriously  the  idea  of  city  ownership  of 
cable.  The  company  that  built  it  was  more  or  less  an 
Ann  Arbor  based  company  but  it  has  since  been 
secretly  sold  to  a  company  in  California ....  Could  you 
tell  us  about  the  lobby  and  how  the  N.C.C.B.  came 
about  and  what  you’re  doing  now? 

JOHNSON:  The  N.C.C.B.  was  created  in  1967  as  a 
citizen’s  lobby  to  support  and  create  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  was  then  called  the 
National  Citizen’s  Committee  for  Public  Television, 
and  then  it  changed  its  name  to  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  Broadcasting.  In  1973  when  I  came  off 
the  F.C.C.  I  was  asked  and  agreed  to  become  chair¬ 
person.  During  1974  we  did  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
media  reform  movement  generally,  which  involved 
testing  a  lot  of  ideas  and  seeing  how  they  worked.  We 
wrote  a  book,  did  a  few  test  issues  of  a  magazine  and 
we  did  some  field  work  setting  up  a  meeting  that  the 
F.C.C.  Commissioners  attended  in  Atlanta.  A1  Kram¬ 
er  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  N.C.C.B.  to  set  up 
the  lobby. 

After  a  year  of  evaluations  we  set  up  priorities  of 
what  needed  to  be  done.  Basically  my  view  is  of  the 
media  reform  movement  overall:  just  what  are  the 
components  needed  to  make  it  move? 

One  is  having  a  lot  of  local  groups,  and  we  do. 
Another  is  having  lawyers  who  can  represent  public 
interest  groups  and  we’ve  got  that.  Another  need  is  for 
training  out  in  the  field  for  local  groups  and  we’ve  got 
that.  Also,  you  need  some  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  childrens  television  and  that’s  done  too, 
by  Action  for  Childrens  Television.  You  see,  a  lot  of 
things  are  being  done  already,  so  the  question  is  what 
kind  of  things  do  you  need  in  any  movement,  be  it 
environmental,  womens  or  anything  else;  what  are 
the  components  of  action  for  social  change? 


It  seemed  to  me  the  top  thing  not  being  done  was 
providing  a  magazine  to  keep  everybody  in  touch, 
letting  people  know  what’s  going  on  and  so  we  came 
up  with  access  magazine.  Our  second  principle  func¬ 
tion  is  to  provide  a  service  to  all  the  different  groups 
across  the  country  and  the  basic  philosophy  of  it  is  that 
we’re  not  trying  to  set  up  local  chapters  and  then  lay 
out  something  about  what  local  programming  should 
be  like  in  Detroit  and  direct  everything  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  rather,  we’ll  let  a  million  blossoms  flower  and  let 
folks  in  Ann  Arbor  decide  what  they  want  to  do  with 
Ann  Arbor  media.  You  may  be  into  cable,  you  may  be 
into  childrens  television,  you  may  be  into  employment 
practices,  whatever,  that’s  your  decision,  but  from 
reading  access  magazine  you’ll  get  a  good  idea  of  what 
your  options  are,  wbat  other  groups  are  doing,  what 
your  legal  rights  are,  what’s  worked  elsewhere  and 
what  hasn’t.  You  can  choose  what  you  want  to  do  and 
then  set  up  your  own  group  to  do  it.  So  we  exist  with 
support  services  in  Washington  to  do  those  things  in 
Washington  that  will  help  you  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  Ann  Arbor  or  Detroit,  and  that’s  our  rationale. 

We  need  to  have  additional  projects  of  our  own 
partly  for  consciousness  raising  and  partly  for  added 
impact.  We  participated  in  license  renewal  and  rule- 
making  procedures  of  the  F.C.C.,  court  appeals, 
selections  of  commissioners  etc.  There  are  other  proj¬ 
ects  like  the  Public  Affairs  Programming  Project  or  the 
McDonalds  boycott  because  of  their  identification  in 
connection  with  violence  on  T.V.,  and  the  Michigan 
License  Renewal  Project.  We’ll  be  coming  out  with  a 
ranking  of  Michigan  stations  prior  to  license  renewal 
time  in  October. 

The  other  enormous  hole  we’ve  tried  to  fill  is 
lobbying  on  the  “Hill.  We  tried  that  in  74  and  its 
fantastic,  cause  until  then  we  had  nobody  up  there 
and  the  broadcasters  had  an  open  field  for  running. 
Just  having  anybody,  one  person  can  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,  to  oppose  them  and  go  around  and  tell  legislators 
the  other  side  of  the  story,  well  you  can  at  least  slow 
things  up  a  bit,  we  defeated  one  Commissioner. 
QUESTION :  Could  you  tell  us  more  about  the  Michi¬ 
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gan  License  Renewal  Project? 

JOHNSON :  This  is  the  first  one  of  these  that  we’ve 
done,  its  a  pilot  project.  If  it  works  we’ll  start  doing 
them  across  the  country.  Essentially  what  we  re  trying 
to  do  is  stop  the  traditional  practice  of  virtually 
automatic  broadcast  license  renewals  by  the  F.C.C. 
This  has  created  a  built-in  complacency  and  broad¬ 
casters  have  been  given  free  reign  over  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  public  domain,  the  airwaves.  We  feel  it’s  time 
that  people  made  efforts  to  have  the  air  waves  con¬ 
trolled  and  regulated  in  the  public  interest. 
QUESTION :  What  kind  of  record  do  these  challenges 
have? 

JOHNSON:  The  point  is  that  enough  have  been 
granted  that  it  scares  the  broadcasters  into  taking 
them  seriously. 

WHDH  in  Boston  is  one  of  the  classic  cases,  where 
about  a  thirty  million  dollar  station  was  wiped  out 
and  was  given  to  a  challenging  party. 

WLBT  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  lost  a  license  for 
straight  out  racist  programming.  I  mean,  anytime  a 
black  appeared  on  a  network  show  they  put  on  a  “Sorry 
Cable  Trouble”  sign;  no  local  blacks  ever  appeared 
on,  that’s  WLBT.  They  took  away  the  license  of  the 
entire  Alabama  Education  Authority.  There’ve  been 
others  and  there  are  somewhere  near  eighty  stations 
cases  pending.  It  scares  ’em  you  know.  They  don’t 
know  for  sure  what’s  going  to  happen.  Obviously  you 
have  to  prepare  your  petition  well,  you  just  can't  say  I 
don't  like  this  station  so  please  do  not  renew  their 
license,  that  won’t  frighten  anybody.  But  if  you  came 
with  a  twenty-five  page  document  outlining  their 
sexist  and  racist  hiring  practices,  the  fact  that  they 
claim  to  be  an  N.A.B.  member  but  in  fact  they’re 
exceeding  the  commercial  limits  prescribed  by  the 
N.A.B.  Code,  they  don’t  run  the  network  Sunday 
afternoon  talk  shows  and  they  don’t  run  a  half  hour  of 
local  news*  daily,  they  haven't  any  decent  childrens 
programming  and  too  many  hours  of  violent  T.V. 
shows  on  during  prime  family  viewing  time  and  God 
knows  what  else  you  can  come  up  with,  and  you  list  all 
that  and  they’ll  have  to  take  you  very  seriously. 
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Processor 

By  Richard  Mandeberg 


Video-makers  working  in  the  non-broadcast  con¬ 
text  are  continually  confronted  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  equipment.  The  tools  are  expen¬ 
sive,  built  for  specialized  uses,  and  tend  to 
mystify  and  complicate  the  process  rather  than  simplify  it. 
Video  technology,  like  other  forms  of  technology,  tends  to 
intimidate  people.  Intimidation  suppresses  open  behavior 
and  limits  the  ideas  processed  through  the  tools. 

Looking  for  a  better  way  to  work  with  both  real  and 
abstract  images,  I  began  working  on  a  system  known  as  the 
Image  Processor.  The  Image  Processor,  which  was  first  built 
by  Dan  Sandin,  an  art  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Chicago  Circle  Campus,  is  an  analog  system  for  doing 
standard  and  complex  special  effects  by  manipulating  the 
brightness  and  color  levels  of  video  images.  (At  this  point  it 
cannot  move  images  horizontally  or  vertically  on  the  screen, 
but  that  is  coming.)  Dan,  who  was  also  a  physicist,  and  field 
theoretician,  realized  that  the  most  useful  system  for  video 
artists  would  be  one  that  maintained  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  through  generality.  The  result  is  a  system  which  is 
both  parsimonious  and  productive. 

The  IP  is  built  around  several  basic  processing  modules, 
all  of  which  are  compatible  and  therefore,  interconnectable. 
This  means  that  signals  can  control  and  manipulate  other 
signals  (voltage  controlability),  which  is  a  basic  procedure  in 
musical  synthesizers.  The  Image  Processor  can  take  images 
from  cameras,  video  tape,  or  generate  patterns  internally. 


By  programming  the  machine  a  myriad  of  effects  are 
possible,  limited  more  by  the  users  imagination  than  the 
machine  itself. 

This  last  idea  is  important,  because  as  a  technological 
tool,  the  Image  Processor  is  different  than  most.  Most  kinds 
of  technology •  hide  the  process  they  perform.  The  user 
struggles  for  control  of  his  or  her  own  tools.  Being  a 
generalized,  flexible  system,  the  IP  is  controlled  largely  by 
what  the  user  brings  to  it.  The  result  is  a  tool  where 
human-machine  interface  is  more  human  than  machine 
oriented. 

The  Image  Processor  can  be  used  in  many  different 
contexts  of  alternative  video,  from  live  performances,  to 
production  work.  It  is  useful  for  colorizing  computer 
graphics  and  animation,  and  can  be  interfaced  with  a 
computer,  or  audio  synthesizer.  Because  the  Image  Proces¬ 
sor  is  built  upon  basic  processing  modules,  it  also  becomes 
an  excellent  tool  for  teaching  the  technique  of  video  image 
manipulation.  Implied  in  all  these  uses  is  the  idea  of  people 
doing  their  own  video.  Whether  doing  live-interactive 
performances,  computer  graphics,  or  production  work,  the 
IP  puts  people  in  closer  contact  with  their  own  video  work. 
Our  technology  is  generally  used  to  mystify,  control,  and 
alienate.  The  Image  Processor  is  a  relatively  low  cost  tool  for 
letting  people  control  how  and  what  they  want  to  communi¬ 
cate. 


Richard  Mandeberg 
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